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From June 15th to 17th we held 
our third book exhibition at North- 
fleet Library. As we have no room 
in the library we held the exhibition 
and talks in a marquee on the li- 
brary lawn. As usual, we had three 
fine warm days (anyone planning a 
holiday might well arrange to take 
it the same week as Northfleet’s book 
exhibition). 

This year the exhibition was aimed 
at children of secondary age and the 
books displayed were mainly those 
dealing with “making” and “doing”. 
The stands were “Going Out” (na- 
ture books and outdoor hobbies), 
“Making” (crafts and indoor hob- 
bies), “Looking and Listening” 
(music, drama, etc.), “Reading” 
(Fiction), “Thinking” (Philosophy, 
Religion, etc.), “Travelling”, “Play- 
ing” (sports), “Working” (career 
books). Some attractive posters, 
using paper sculpture, bits of ma- 
terial, etc., were made by Miss Pa- 
tricia Wilkinson, a member of the 
County Library staff, and the whole 
exhibition was designed by Mr. Mar- 
cus Crouch, the Deputy-County Li- 
brarian. On the “Making” stand we 
displayed dolls, puppets, woodwork, 
drawings, etc. loaned by local 
schools, and the Parks Department 
filled all the odd corners of the tent 
with a mignificent display of gerani- 
ums, ferns, and other plot plants. 

At half past two on June 15th 
chaos reigned, with rolls of paper, 
piles of books and people in overalls 
all over the tent, but when Miss Noel 
Streatfeild (in a ravishing hat cov- 
ered with pink roses) made her ap- 
pearance at 3 o’clock for the opening 
ceremony everything was in order. 
After her talk the library staff, as- 
sisted by girls from the Northfleet 


* Branch Librarian, Northfleet Branch Library, 
Kent County Library, England. 


“MAKING AND DOING” 
By Monica O. WEBSTER, F.L.A.* 


Secondary School, served tea on the 
lawn to fifty guests. I am fortunate 
in having assistants who include 
cake-making among their numerous 
accomplishments. 

The following day Laurence Mey- 
nell talked to another group of chil- 
dren, chiefly on the subject of career 
books. We were intrigued to learn 
that besides being A. S. Tring and 
Robert Eton he is also Valerie Bax- 
ter. 

Throughout the exhibition classes 
of children from the various schools 
visited the marquee with their teach- 
ers. An added attraction was the 
competition devised by Mr. Crouch. 
Twenty cards, each giving a clue to 
a character in a book, were pinned in 
the tent, the garden, and the chil- 
dren’s library and produced some 
surprising answers. “He preferred to 
heal animals rather than people” wa 
variously interpreted as Doctor Do- 
little, St. Francis, and Tarzan! “The 
youngest Fossil always knew what 
she wanted to be” was greeted with 
shrieks of “Florence Nightingale”! 

We are fortunate in Northfleet in 
being in friendly terms with all the 
local schools. Without their co 
operation an exhibition such as this 
would be impossible. The children 
seemed to enjoy it as much as we did 
and every night a gang of small boys 
helped us (without being asked) to 
carry the books indoors. Northfleet 
staff is somewhat short of men but 
the same gang helped us to teaf 
down the stands on the closing evé 
ning, assisted by a teacher who had 
been cunningly invited to tea. Mas 
saging our aching limbs and reviving 
ourselves with sherry in the “Leathe 
Bottel” afterwards we decided that 
if the children had had as much fu 
as the library staff all the hard work 
had been well worthwhile. 

Reprint from Kent News Letter. 
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BOOK WEEK 
Mrs. FERN BREWER* 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


The Library held a Tea in the 
Children’s Reading Room on Satur- 
day afternoon, January 22, in com- 
memoration of the 123rd birthday of 
Lewis Carroll. (January 27, 1832.) 


To renew interest in the life and 
writing of Lewis Carroll an extensive 
collection of books and pictures were 
displayed. Included in this exhibit 
were two facsimile editions of the 
original manuscript of “Alice in 
Wonderland,” other early editions 
loaned by friends, and new and 
colorful editions of recent publica- 
tions. A large doll with long hair, a 
blue dress and white pinafore, ap- 
peared as if Alice had stepped out 
of the story book. An added collec- 
tion loaned from the State Library 


* Librarian, Public Library, Carbondale. 


helped to make this exhibit and pro- 
vide copies to be checked out. 

Mrs. Mae T. Smith (a Trustee) 
presented two recordings of her radio 
programs which told interesting facts 
of Lewis Carroll’s life and original 
dramatization of the story behind the 
writing of “Alice in Wonderland.” 
Three girls who took part in this pro- 
gram, dressed as the Lidell sisters, 
poured tea. The appointment of the 
tea table was also in character and 
tradition of the story. 

Fifty-five children and adults at- 
tended. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 
CELEBRATION 

As a tribute to the 150th anniver- 
sary of his birth on April 2 the Pub- 
lic Library of Carbondale presented 
a special program and display on 
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‘Saturday afternoon at 3 o’clock in 
the Children’s Reading Room, to 
which the public was invited. 

Drawings made by school chil- 
dren, representing characters in An- 
derson stories that they had read, 
were placed around the room; special 
pamphlets and pictures of his birth 
place, now a museum in Odense, 
Denmark, were obtained from the 
Danish Information Office in New 
York. Two dolls dressed in native 
costume, standing among a large 
collection of story books provided 
the setting for this event. 

The story teller, a student of 
Children’s Literature class at S. I. U., 
was dressed in a complete Dutch 
costume. Two recordings, which 
were original dramatizations written 
by Mae T. Smith for her WCIL 
radio program, discussed the life and 
high lights of the career of this fa- 
mous writer of stories for children. 
They were loaned to us for this oc- 
casion and enjoyed by both children 
and adults. 

An informal discussion of stories 
and the characters, followed with in- 
tense interest all the way through. 

This display was shown all 
through the month of April. 
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Our collection of Andersen stories 
was supplemented by a loan from 
the State Library. 


SUMMER VACATION READING 
CLUB 


The Public Library of Carbondale 
conducted its 9th annual summer 
Vacation Reading Club for children 
of grade school age. During the six 
weeks, starting June 6 and ending 
July 16, boys and girls who registered 
were required to read and make a 
brief written report in a booklet pro- 
vided by the Library. Books were of 
their own choice but on their own 
reading level. 

“Reading Round-up” the 
theme used this year. Seventy-nine 
members were registered;  thirty- 
eight read and reported on ten or 
more books; the largest number were 
3rd and 4th graders. 

On July 21 all members came to 
the Library to receive their reading 
diplomas and booklets and a sur- 
prise treat from the local theatre 
manager who gave them guest tickets 
to see an Indian picture that was be- 
ing shown that afternoon. 

Mrs. Pearl Thompson was in 
charge of this program. 


KEEP THEM READING 
ULLAINEE GHERE* 


Our summer reading program for 
1955 was called “The Centennial 
Reading Club” as Arcola was ob- 
serving its Centennial and having a 
three day celebration during the time 
of the reading club. 

A large map of Illinois, drawn on 
a 36 x 43 inch cardboard was placed 
on a table in the children’s room. The 
names of ten towns which were hav- 
ing Centennial celebrations this year 
and Springfield, the state capitol, 
were shown on the map. Each town 


* Librarian, Arcola Tonnship Library. 


showed a large parking area for the 
tiny antique automobiles each child 
received when reading books. 

The little colored autos used were 
seals taken from a book of “Antique 
Auto Seals” of six different designs. 
Each little auto was pasted on 4 
small card and cut out. A small piece 
of the card was turned back for a 
standard so the auto could be pinned 
to stand up in the parking area 
Small top animals and Indians weft 
placed on the map. 

When the first book was read and 
reported on, the child received 2 
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small colored cutout antique auto 
with his name on it and placed it on 
the first town in Tour One. As the 
child continued to read and make 
reports, the auto was moved from 
town to town. When six books were 
read the child visited his home town, 
Arcola. As Tour One (six books 
read) was completed a red dot was 
placed on the back of the paper auto 
and the child started on Tour Two. 
When twelve books were read and 
reported on, the child visited his 
home town again and received an- 
other red dot. Many tours were 
made. 


Members were required to read 
and report on six books to receive a 
reading diploma and be entitled to 
come to the party at the library at 
the close of the reading club. 


THE BASEBALL READING 
CLUB 


A very popular summer reading 
project was “The Baseball Reading 
Club” which had 143 members. The 
boys and girls in Grades 1 through 4 


were “players” in the “American 
League,” and Grades 5 through 8 
were “players” in the “National 
League.” 


Each “League” had its own base- 
ball diamond and bulletin board. 
Each member of the team was given 
a miniature baseball man to place on 
the bench for the first book read and 
teported on. For the second book, 
the baseball man was moved up to 
bat, for the third book a move was 
made to first base. For each addi- 
tional book read and reported on, 
the man was moved to each base 
until a “home run” was made. Six 
books made a “home run.” The 
Miniature baseball man was then 
Placed on the “greens.” The boys 
and girls tried to see how many 
“home runs” they could make. The 
child’s mame and the number of 
home runs made were recorded on a 
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chart and placed on the bulletin 
board. 

When each “baseball player” made 
his first “home run,” a ball and bat 
made from yellow construction paper 
was given him to be placed on the 
bulletin board. For each additional 
home run, a small pennant was at- 
tached to the ball and bat. The 
miniature baseball men were made 
from pipe cleaners and attached to 
one inch squares of yellow construc- 
tion paper. 

There were 100 children who com- 
pleted the club requirements by 
reading and reporting on at least six 
books (one home run) during the 
six weeks. These children were 
honored at a party given on the li- 
brary lawn. After games were played 
and refreshments were served, the 
children received their diplomas, 
baseball and bat, baseball men, and 
had their picture taken. 


SPACE TRAVELER’S READING 
CLUB 


“Space Travelers” were much in 
evidence at the Arcola Public Li- 
brary during the summer as 139 boys 
and girls joined “The Space Travel- 
er’s Reading Club.” The slogan was, 
“Be a ‘Space Traveler’ this summer 
and visit the planets by reading 
books.” 

For the project, the bulletin board 
became blue sky on which the nine 
plents were shown and on a bench in 
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front of the bulletin board was a 
miniture space station. When the 
child read his first book, he was 
given a space ship, of lightweight 
platinum cardboard, with his name 
on it. The space ship was placed on 
the earth. For each book read and 
reported on, the space ship was 
moved from one planet to another so 
that nine books were needed to be 
read to complete the trip to the 
planets. When the child landed back 
to earth he was given a special treat, 
a piece of candy in the shape of 
space ships and space men. Many 
of the children made several com- 
plete trips to the planets. For each 
trip completed, a small red dot was 
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placed on the space ship so that the 
child would know how many trips 
were made. 

A reading diploma was given at 
the end of the six weeks to those who 
read at least nine books during the 
six weeks. Also they were entitled to 
come to the party which was given 
at the library. The party for the 
children of Grades 1 through 4 was 
given in the afternoon on the library 
lawn where games were played, after 
which refreshments were served. A 
party was given in the evening for 
the boys and girls of Grades § 
through 8, at which time the science 
teacher at the high school gave a 
very interesting demonstration. 


THEY LOVE IT 
Mrs. DorotHy CHURCH* 


The number of children who use 
the public libraries has increased 
rapidly during the last few years. 
To take care of this growing situa- 


* Montague Branch Librarian, Rockford Public 
Library, Rockford, Illinois. 


tion in Rockford, we have one book- 
mobile and four branches as well as 
the Children’s Department at the 
Main Library. 

The bookmobile serves the outly- 
ing sections of the city that are 
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growing and too remote to be served 
by the branches. Once a week, these 
children look forward to the arrival 
of the bookmobile which is attract- 
ively painted and stocked with books 
for all ages. Approximately two 
hours is allotted each stop for the 
children to return and to secure 
books. At the school stops each 
grade is allowed fifteen to twenty 
minutes for selecting books. 

The summer reading program 
brings boys, girls, and books to- 
gether at the Children’s Department, 
at the branches and at the bookmo- 
bile. This past summer, the reading 
club has proved conclusively that 
books and reading are not out of 
fashion; they are playing an impor- 
tant part in the summer activities of 
most children. The theme was “Davy 
Crockett says, ‘Fill your Book- 
shelf.’”’ To explain the program, the 
librarians visited the schools the 
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week before the project started to 
invite the children to come to the li- 
brary on June first—registration day. 
Colorful and attractive displays met 
the children as they entered the li- 
brary. After they had registered for 
the club, they received a Davy 
Crockett bookmark. Children who 
read eight or more books were 
awarded certificates and their names 
were placed on a large chart. A red 
star was placed beside the names of 
those who read twelve books, a blue 
star for those who read sixteen books, 
and a gold star for twenty books plus 
a Davy Crockett button to wear. In 
order to let the children’s achieve- 
ments be known, large charts were 
posted in conspicuous places so that 
the public could see them. Every 
year a new theme is adopted and it 
is carried out along the same pattern. 

The summer reading project is 
only one of the many activities in 
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which the libraries participate to 
help establish a reading pattern for 
children. Another takes place every 
November during Book Week. In 
the same manner as the summer 
reading club, Book Week is intro- 
duced by visits of the librarians to 
the schools. After these visits, classes 
make field trips to their neighbor- 
hood libraries to see exhibits featur- 
ing new juvenile books arranged in 
an attractive setting to carry out the 
Book Week theme. Other stimulants 
are the regular story hours on Sat- 
urday mornings at the libraries and 
the Story Lady who conducts a fif- 
teen minute story hour on the local 
television and radio stations once a 
week. 


The contacts we have made with 
the schools have been very success- 
ful. Library circulation invariably 
increases following the librarians’ 
visits to the schools. The children’s 
enthusiasm for books is aroused by 
the new books the librarians take 
along for display and the stories they 
tell. Teachers and students alike 
welcome these visits as they intro- 
duce books that are not found on 
their school shelves. 


Children from the public and 
parochial schools attend a series of 
classes for library instruction each 
year. In the fall they come to the 
library and acquaint themselves with 
the book collection and its arrange- 
ment. First graders come in the 
spring because by that time they 
have learned to write their names 
and may apply for a library card. 
Not until the children reach the 
fourth grade do they receive in- 
struction in the handling of books 
and the use of the table of contents 
and index. The sixth graders learn 
the classification of books, how books 
are shelved, and the use of the card 
catalogue. 

In addition, Boy and Girl Scouts 
are taught to use the library as a 
means of earning their merit badges. 
One Boy Scout troop meets at an- 
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other of our branches during the 
winter to study for their merit-badge 
examinations. In the West End 
Branch Library the Girl Scouts earn 
their library badges by helping the 
librarian during story hour with the 
children’s winter attire and arranging 
chairs. During the summer, books 
are sent to the Boy and Girl Scout 
camps, where good reading is fos- 
tered as an integral part of their 
character building program. 

Coming back to the idea of cre- 
ating interest, much can be done 
through posters and displaying books 
in special subject groups. Our dis- 
plays are simple and colorful. Al- 
though we have an employee who 
arranges exhibits for all the libraries, 
the old standby — book jackets are 
used frequently. It may be well to 
mention that displays discarded by 
retail stores can be taken to the li- 
brary, altered to advertise a par- 
ticular use in connection with books. 
For instance, “David Crockett Trad- 
ing Post” sign was changed to read 
“Davy Crocket Reading Post” and 
called attention to the registration 
desk for the summer reading project. 
During the Christmas season, the 
children at South East Branch Li- 
brary set aside one story hour day 
to make decorations for their tree at 
the library. At Montague Branch 
Library, the children set aside one 
story hour at the Easter season to 
color the egg shells for an egg tree. 
Live exhibits have also aroused in- 
terests in books. They are occasion- 
ally displayed at all the libraries. 
Such displays are as follows: doll 
exhibits; stamp exhibits; craft ex- 
hibits; and insect exhibits. At the 
Highland Branch Library a spinning 
exhibit was held where a patron 
showed the children how she spun 
into yarn wool from sheep raised on 
her farm. 

The Rockford Public Library sys 
tem is striving to provide its children 
with well-stocked bookshelves and 
well trained personnel in an effort t0 
kindle an interest in books. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LouisE ANTHONY, Editort 


FOR SALE: ONE SLIGHTLY USED SCHOOL LIBRARY 
By Ciara CurRRAN* 


Epitor’s Note: For those of us who 
have been in the profession of school libra- 
rianship for some time a re-statement of 
philosophy is refreshing; for those who are 
presently come into the field of school li- 
brary work this statement of philosophy 
may give encouragement; at any rate this 
statement is concise and brief enough to 
furnish food for thought. 


This advertisement presented in 
the title will never appear in the 
want ad section of any newspaper. 
However, the present day concept of 
the school library has emerged from 
an era of starched silence with its 
stiff, rigid, and cold innateness. 
Locks and keys for glass doors which 
were closed on shelves which waxed 
fat and sluggish with books seldom 
used—these have been discarded. 

In place of this cold uninviting 
storage house the school library of 
today offers friendliness, guidance, 
and knowledge to the student and 
encouragement in his efforts to par- 
take of its abundant resources. This 
new library is not a storage place for 
books, but the hub of the wheel 
which revolves into the students’ 
Classrooms, their assignment prepara- 
tions and their recreation. 

This is an ideal for now. It is one 
that can be realized if the librarian 
is in a school whose principal recog- 
nizes her as a professional person, 


Director of Libraries, Public Schools, Alton, 
m* ond member Advisory Committee [Illinois 
* Mrs. Clara Curran, Chief of Technical Serv- 
ices, Illinois State Library. 


relies on her judgment, and cooper- 
ates with her in her undertakings. 

The librarian should have clearly 
in mind her objectives and her rights 
in seeking these objectives before ap- 
proaching her principal. She should 
be able to show him in print that her 
ideas are not a passing whim and 
that progressive educators every- 
where are recognizing the library as 
an integral part of the school cur- 
riculum. 

The principal, being convinced of 
the value of a “working” library, will 
offer his help. This offer is invalu- 
able for he will see that— 


1. The faculty cooperates with the 
librarian by 

a. Serving on library commit- 
tees. 

b. Handing in requests for li- 
brary material to be used in 
classroom work. 

c. Briefly stating the uses they 
want to make of the library 
on certain dates on the li- 
brarian’s calendar. 

2. The librarian attends and par- 
ticipates in any and all faculty 

affairs. 

3. The librarian participates in 
any revision of the curriculum. 

4. The school board is made con- 
scious of the activities of the 
library through: 

a. Reports prepared by the li- 
brarian which indicate the 
number of users, the guid- 
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ance given and the increase 
in the reading abilities of 
the students as shown by 
comparative reading apti- 
tude tests given at regular 
intervals. 


b. Requests for an increased 
budget which has been jus- 
tified through reports which 
have shown the inadequacy 
of the present collection to 
meet the needs. 


5. The librarian has the same 
status as a department head 
and that her salary is com- 
parable. 

6. The librarian is not to become 
the school disciplinarian; nor 
should the library develop into 
a hall of punishment. The time 
spent with incorrigible Johnny 
deprives the librarian of time 
needed to give assistance to the 
conscientious student. 


The library, having been recog- 
nized as an indispensible part of the 
school, must be developed into that. 
This is the work of the librarian. 
She knows that objectives of the 
school and the curriculum as set up 
to obtain them, so it is her responsi- 
bility to have the resources of the 
library such that these objectives 
can be realized. 


Since youths differ in occupational 
interests and outlooks, social and 
economic status, parental attitudes 
and cultural backgrounds, personal 
and avocational interests as well as 
intelligence and aptitudes, the libra- 
rian must have materials available 
which range in the various grade 
levels. Available reading material 
must develop from a topic of general 
interest to fulfilling the needs of a 
specific interest. 

Current and ephemeral material is 
of value for library service. This can 
be kept in a vertical or information 
file and will aid the student in keep- 
ing abreast with the times. The file 
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can develop into a student project, 
for the interest of one in a particular 
subject or field often arouses the in- 
terest of others in it. The student can 
be encouraged to bring his findings 
to the librarian who selects the ma- 
terial of value and files it for another 
to use. The librarian should de- 
velop in this file a section for career 
material. It will prove to be one of 
the most used. 

Periodicals and newspapers are 
other forms of current material of 
value in every school library. The 
student should be introduced to the 
reading of the newspapers from an 
interest in local news through the 
local paper to national and interna- 
tional news from the larger city edi- 
tions. 

The periodicals should supplement 
the needs of the curriculum and also 
provide reading material for relaxa- 
tion. The library budget determines 
the number of magazines to be pur- 
chased, but the librarian should pro- 
vide from this budget a subscription 
to THE READERS’ GUIDE TO 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE, pre- 
ferably the unabridged, Specialized 
indexes are desirable and should be 
acquired as the budget permits. 

The reference material should in- 
clude a good unabridged dictionary, 
encyclopedias, biographical material, 
yearbooks, dictionaries,’ statistical 
reference books, atlases, and books 
dealing with one subject, such as a 
language dictionary. 

The room must devote some space 
to audio visual aids which can be 
borrowed by students and teachers. 
These include filmstrips and film 
slides, flat pictures, recordings, and 
either films or the information where 
films can be borrowed free or at a 
small fee. It is well to keep a file of 
evaluations of films as made by 
teachers, pupils, and reviewing aids. 
Educational broadcasts by radio and 
television can be used for lesson en- 
richment and if the school cannot 
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receive them at the time of the show- 
ing, the librarian can request the 
transcribed program from the issuing 
station. 

Recordings by artists add so much 
to lessons in English, the languages, 
history, and music appreciation. The 
student listens with spellbound joy 
to Lynn Fontanne’s reading of THE 
WHITE CLIFFS OF DOVER or 
Orson Wells’ dramatic rendition of 
Shylock in THE MERCHANT OF 
VENICE. How much more clearly 
one can sense the importance of a 
particular historical incident as one 
hears the voice in YOU ARE 
THERE. Practice in pronunciation 
of the languages can be made while 
hearing the language recording series. 
Then as the student acquaints him- 
self with the skills and techniques of 
the masters, he can develop his ap- 
preciation of their efforts as he lis- 
tens to their compositions as pro- 
duced by individual artists and 
symphonies. 

The librarian will invite student 
suggestion in improving library serv- 
ice and fulfilling library needs. Some 
students’ interests will extend to 
serving as student library assistants. 
The librarian should see to it that 
the assistants are well trained in the 
varied library duties and often put 


their talents to use in preparing bul- 
letin board displays. 

The librarian will encourage use 
of the library, prepare bibliographies 
for teachers, be willing to give reports 
on student participation in the li- 
brary and act as guidance counselor 
to students seeking aid in any phase 
of their activities. 

Knowing that these future citizens 
are the public library users of to- 
morrow, the librarian encourages the 
use of the local library service. She, 
in turn, augments her collection by 
making use of whatever regional or 
state service is at her disposal. 


The librarian must keep her ma- 
terial up-to-date. There must be 
weeding and sorting going on all the 
time. Faculty and student participa- 
tion in book selection should be en- 
couraged. The librarian will want to 
be an active member in her profes- 
sional organizations. She knows the 
standards as set by the American Li- 
brary Association and puts forth an 
effort to exceed these standards. At 
no time does she bask in the satis- 
faction of a job well-done. There 
must always be an alertness to new 
and better materials for the greater 
enrichment of the resources of the 


library. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


WILLIAM V. JACKSON* 


WILLIAM GOBLE LIBRARY 
Elgin Community College, Elgin, Illinois 
ETHEL HOAGLUNDt 


The need for educational facilities 
reaching above the twelfth grade was 
apparent to educational leaders in 
the Elgin community more than 
twenty years ago. This belief was 
confirmed by a number of surveys 
made by experienced professional 
groups during the period 1939-1945. 

Further evidence of the need came 
in 1946 when the University of IIli- 
nois chose the Elgin High School to 
administer a branch extension pro- 
gram. This extension center offered 
one year of college work during the 
years 1946-47, 1947-48 and 1948-49. 
The work was supervised by the ad- 
ministrative staff of the Elgin Public 
Schools and was directly under the 
supervision of the high school prin- 
cipal. 

In 1949 the branch extension pro- 
gram with the University of Illinois 
was discontinued and the college was 


* Librarian, Uni uate » Univ. of 
dergrad Library, 

+ Librarian, A.B. U: of Nebr., L.S. 
Rosary College, River Forest, 


reorganized under local control reso- 
lution of the Board of Education. 
The name Elgin Community College 
was adopted to designate both the 
day and evening divisions. The 
newly organized school opened its 
facilities to the first class in the fall 
of 1949, contiuuing the experience of 
three years as an extension center. 

The college is a member of the 
Illinois Association of Junior Col- 
leges and American Association of 
Junior Colleges. It is accredited by 
the University of Illinois, the State 
Department of Public Instruction, 
the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
the Veterans Administration. 

The library was organized by Miss 
Ethel Hoaglund, librarian of Elgin 
High School, with 2500 books for 
205 students. As of June 1954, the 
collection available for use by college 
students consisted of 26,000 books 
and over a thousand pamphlets. The 
William Goble Library, named for a 
Principal of Elgin High for a period 
of 34 years, has a main reading room 
which seats 198 students. There are 
three conference rooms, one of which 
is used for reference work. The li- 
brary is open 7:30-4:00 Monday 
through Friday. 

The collection of books and 
pamphlets has been built to serve 
the students in the following group 
curricula: Liberal Arts and Sciences; 
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Business; Pre-Engineering; Pre- 
Medical-Pre-Dental; Secretarial and 
a few courses have been added in the 
Fine Arts. 

The library has no responsibility 
for adudio-visual materials as these 
are cared for by a separate depart- 
ment serving both high school and 
community college. 

It subscribes to 67 periodicals, 
which are used by both high school 
and community college students. 
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The back numbers are kept in the 
reference room. Relatively few of 
the periodicals are bound, but the 
weekly issues are generally kept for 
three years. 

The ordering and processing of all 
library materials is centralized for 
both high school and community 
college. 

All students have access to the 
Gail Borden Public Library and the 
many fine libraries in Chicago. 
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What's News In Library Service 


CARBONDALE 


$38,000.00 was received from the 
will of Mrs. Leah M. Reef, who was 
a Founder of the first Library Move- 
ment in Carbondale, and served as 
president of Trustees for 25 years. 


OLNEY 


In September, 1954, the Olney 
Carnegie Library was the recipient of 
a $5,000 legacy from the Leah Reef 
estate. A portion of the money was 
spent this year for a complete rewir- 
ing of the building and installation 
of new light fixtures. New furniture 
has been ordered and the Library 
Board is now considering how the 
remaining money should be used for 
other improvements. 


GREENVILLE 


The Greenville Garden Club 
sponsored the planting of evergreens 
at the front entrance of the library. 
Bulbs, myrtle and flowers were do- 
nated for planting, also a red bud 
tree. 

An asphalt tile floor was laid in 
the library April 29- May 5, 1954. 

On October 12, the 100th anniver- 
sary of the library was celebrated 
with an historical pageant showing 
the library’s beginning. 


SYCAMORE 

Last summer the library remained 
open during vacation. It had always 
been closed during the Librarian’s 
vacation and the reaction was very 
favorable. 


PEN PALS 

Any teachers who are interested in 
bringing the opportunity of making 
personal pen friendships around the 


world before their students are in- 
vited by the League to send a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope request- 
ing a free supply of descriptive bro- 
chures to: 
International Friendship League, 
40 Mount Vernon Street, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


The International Friendship 
League of 40 Mount Vernon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, is in con- 
stant communications with schools in 
one hundred and thirty-seven free 
countries and territories of the world. 
These world-wide schools send the 
names, ages and addresses of boys 
and girls interested in making friends 
by mail with young people of their 
same ages and interests in all parts of 
the United States. The two-way ex- 
change of information, mostly done 
in English, is an educational project 
of inestimable value. 


The following is a letter written by 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower to 
the International Friendship League: 
“I am happy to extend my best 
wishes to those who by means of the 
International Friendship League 
stimulate good will, human under- 
standing and the true spirit of broth- 
erhood among all the peoples of this 
divided world. Few undertakings can 
more realistically attach the roots of 
our international discord and suspi- 
cion; few offer better prospects, over 
the years, of building more enduring 
world ties. To all who engage in this 
fine enterprise I send my compli- 
ments, with the hope that ever-grow- 
ing success and achievement will 
crown these valued efforts. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER. 
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THE INDEX OF ILLINOIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
CIRCULATION 


Prepared by the University of Illinois Library School 
Under the Direction of Harold Lancour* 


Below in Table 1 are shown the quarterly values of the Index of Illinois 
Public Library Circulation for 1954-55. 


Table 1. Illinois Public Library Circulation by Three-month Periods Since 
January 1954. Based on a Sample of 36 libraries (Circulation for 
the Corresponding Three-month Period of 1939 — 100.) 


This index is a statistical measure of the rate of circulation achieved by 
Illinois Public Libraries as compared with their circulation in 1939. The 
index is based on current monthly circulation reports from 36 libraries, which 
as a group are known to constitute a representative sample of all the public 
libraries in the State. The figures below are percentages based on 100 as the 
actual circulation of the libraries in the sample group for the corresponding 
quarter of 1939. The figure for each quarter is that percentage which is larger 
than the rates of circulation of exactly one-half of the 36 libraries for the three 
months in question, and is smaller than the rates of circulation of the other 
half of the 36 libraries. For further information on the Illinois Index and 
how to use it, see earlier issues of Illinois Libraries. 


Jan. Apr. July Oct. 

Feb. May Aug. Nov. 

Mar. June Sept. Dec. 
ss 74 88 83 


* Acting Director of the Library School. 
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Region 1 
Winnebago County 
Rockton 


Region 3 
Christian County 
Assumption 


Kankakee County 
Grant Park 


Region 5 
Fayette County 
St. Elmo 
St. Clair County 
O’Fallon 
Region 6 


Franklin County 
Zeigler 


Hardin County 
Rosiclare 


Massac County 
Metropolis 


Pope County 
Golconda 


Wabash County 
Mt. Carmel 


White County 
Carmi 


li 


16 


15 


35 


35 


18 


Libraries in Regions and Counties as indicated. 


6,886 


5,046 


2,739 


3,009 


4,102 


2,157 


5,081 


14,645 


3,519 


15,097 


8,825 


1.8 


2.4 


4.0 


3.2 


5.5 


3.2 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


STATISTICS ISSUE — ADDITIONS 
Please copy figures in blank columns in September [Illinois 


23 +1 3,549 4,298 -74 


9 — 800 810 «57 
2— 227 #4231 
13 — 2,208 2,278 1.25 
18 — 3,067 3,174 87 
122 — S65 627 .24 


21 1 4,146 4,554 2.18 
36 2 8,177 9,287 1.49 
20 #1 623 1,247 1.28 
40 2 7,728 9,523 1.06 


27 1 1,374 2,585 57 


The following are the officers for the Chicago Library Club for 1955-1956: 


President: 


Mr. Wayne Hartwell 
F. E. Compton and Co. 


1st Vice-President: 


Mr. Edward G. Strable 


J. Walter Thompson Co. 


2nd Vice-President: 
Mr. Chase Dane 


Field Enterprises, Inc. 
Reference Library 


Secretary: 

Miss Jean Yardley 

Chicago Public Library 
Treasurer: 

Mr. Joseph Benson 

Wright Junior College Library 
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ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


CHARLES F. CARPENTIER 
Secretary of State and State Librarian 


De LAFAYETTE REDD, Jr. 
Acting Assistant State Librarian 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


LIBRARIANS 

eer W. A. SOUTHERN, Waukegan (January, 1959) 
NATHAN R. Levin, Chicago (January, 1959) 

VERNELL DAMMEIER PREISS, River Forest (Jan., 1959) 
P. L. Winpsor, Urbana, Chairman (January, 1961) 
Curtis WYNN, Galesburg (January, 1961) 
LouIsE ANTHONY, Alton (January, 1957) 


Director of the University of Illinois Library School... .RoBErt B. Downs 
Dean of the Extension Services of the University of Ill.. Ropert B. BROWNE 
Professor of Rural Sociology at the University of Ill....CLuntTon L. Foise’ 


CITIZENS 
FriTIoF ANDER, Rock Island (January, 1959) 
Mrs. LAURA HUGHES LUNDE, Chicago (January, 1959) 
H. Ciay TATE, Bloomington (January, 1961) 
Rev. JosEPH T. Murray, Springfield (January, 1961) 
WILuiAM C. STEPHENS, Centralia (January, 1957) 
RussELL D. RENDLEMAN, Jonesboro (January, 1957) 


SECTION HEADS 


EXTENSION SERVICES...............00005: Mrs. Laura C. LANGSTON 

SERVICES. .. Mrs. Ciara S. CURRAN 
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